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BARRACK AND QUEEN'S BllIDGES. 



Barrack Bridge (formerly Bloody Bridge) was originally 
ouiltof wood in 1671, but afterwards constructed of stone. 
It consists of four plain semicircular arches. The erec- 
tion, at the south end, of a grand gothic gateway leading 
to Kilmainham Hospital, and the scenery in the back 
ground, give to this bridge at present a very romantic ap- 
pearance. 

The Queen's Bridge, seen beneath the other, consists of 
three arches of hewn stone, and though small, being but 
140 feet in length, is neat and well-proportioned. It 
was erected in 1768. On the site of the present struc- 
ture Arran-bridge formerly stood, which was built in 1683, 
£nd swept away by a flood in 1763. 

Relative to the original construction' of the former Bridge, 
we have been favoured by a correspondent with the fol- 
lowing : 

" Passing over the bridge that leads from Watling-street 
across the Liffey, I inquired its name, and found it was called 
B'kwiy Bridge, from a great battle that was fought there dur- 
ing ths rebellion of 1641. I was told again, it derived its 
name fhjJ!! a number of apprentices who were hung on its 
battlements dnWrif " the affair of '98 ;" and some other 
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causes are given for its sanguinary title. These contradic- 
tory reports induced me to consult history. Its origin is 
as follows :— A. D. 1408, the Duke of Lancaster made 
extraordinary preparations for subduing the Irish of Lein- 
ster, who, under the command of the King Art M'Mur- 
chad O'Cavanagh, were fearfully encroaching on the Pale. 
The consequence was, a most sanguinary conflict took 
place between the two armies at the western extremity of 
Dublin, where the Phoenix Park now stands. The Eng- 
lish were defeated with dreadful slaughter, and hotly pur- 
sued to the gates of the city. Before they could enter the 
city, they had to cross "the Liffey by a ford. Here the 
confusion became fearful — the Irish enemy were upon 
them, and before the half of the defeated army had crossed, 
the ford was completely choaked up with the dead and 
dying, and the water continued red for three days, whence 
it got the name of Ath Cro, i. e. the Bloody Ford, which 
name was communicated to a bridge afterwards built over 
the ford. Whether the present bridge is the original or*s 
or not, I cannot say. The Duke of Lancaster, who con.- 
manded the English, was wounded near the walls of Dub- 
lin, and soon after breathed his last. 
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